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INTRODUCTION 

by 

DEAN ALFRED B. ROLLINS, JR. 



Any fresh attack upon an educational problem 
is an exciting thing. New and vigorous approaches 
are rare in our bland era. We have so accustomed 
ourselves to the mask of conformity and caution 
that we have all but forgotten what it is to give 
our deep enthusiasm to a cause. 

The La Mancha project, upon which the Uni- 
versity of Vermont’s English Department and 
twelve Vermont high schools have embarked 
is a particularly exciting one, because it hits an 
old problem in new ways without oversimplifying 
it. The problem itself is engaging. The improve- 
ment of skills in composition has so long been a 
preoccupation of the schools that failure has 
come to seem normal. But the project is especial- 
ly interesting because it brings forward again 
some central truths which have, in recent years, 
been lost in the machinery. Children will be al- 
lowed, even asked, to write about things which 
interest them. They will be expected to perform 
at different levels, to act as individuals do. Their 
teachers will attempt to work in an open environ- 
ment, inviting observation, desiring criticism. 
Writing will be significantly treated in all the 
disciplines of a student’s program. The whole 
group will be involved at intervals with teachers 



from other schools in the State who will help ap- 
praise what is being done and who will be able 
to carry ideas back to their own classrooms. In 
addition, contact with Great Britain through re- 
search and personal visits seems a promising new 
dimension for future years. 

If this cooperative approach works, there will 
certainly be controversy — regarding both the 
methods and the topics about which students 
write. As an administrator and a teacher, I wel- 
come this controversy. It is dispute from which 
we hone our truths. The edge of truth can only 
be dulled by caution. Teachers know it is their 
task not to indoctrinate students with their own 
views — whether these be traditional or new — but 
to help young people learn how to use their minds 
and their skills. We hope to teach people not what 
to think, but how to think. People learn to write 
well when they want to communicate observa- 
tions which interest them and ideas in which they 
believe. 

This is an engaging, unpredictable, and lively 
business. It is the kind of excitement which can 
attract the interest of students and can properly 
command our deep commitment. 



WELCOMING REMARKS 

by 

LEONIDAS M. JONES 
Chairman , Department of English 
University of Vermont 

As chairman of the English Department, it is a pleasure to welcome you 
specifically on behalf of the department. We have a selfish motive. In addition 
to its many other rich benefits, the La Mancha Program has done more than 
anything in my twenty years of teaching here to bring college and high 
school English teachers together to enable us to cooperate in achieving our 
closely related purposes. As you know, Professors Long, Cochran, and Clark 
have been most active, but we have all profited, either directly or indirectly. 
I enjoyed speaking to a high school class, and so did Professor Bogorad 
and many others. We are grateful to Professor Manchel, and we are very 
much indebted to you all. Welcome. 



PREFACE 

h 

FRANK MANCHEL 
University of Vermont 

During the past three years, the University of Vermont, aided by a grant 
from the Simmonds Foundation and in cooperation with more than a dozen 
secondary schools, has vigorously advanced new approaches to the teaching 
of writing in our public schools. A model curriculum center at Champlain 
Valley Union High School has been developing new curricula for college- 
bound and general students; twelve other secondary schools in the State of 
Vermont plus over forty public schools in the United States are using, test- 
ing, and reacting to these new materials; and the College of Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Vermont has given considerable time, expert help and 
special equipment to the public schools in a serious and concerted effort, 
not only to improve the teaching of writing in the state but also to raise the 
quality of teacher preparation on the college level. 

The basic objectives of The La Mancha Project are ( 1 ) to devise methods 
and materials which will help students to write more effectively than they 
have in the past; (2) to coordinate the student’s writing experience in English 
both with his other academic classes and his daily life outside of school; (3) 
to provide an in-service training program for secondary school teachers who 
want to know more about the teaching of writing; and (4) to change the 
focus of classroom instruction from recall and memorization to imagination 
and creativity. To achieve these ends, we have been experimenting with such 
techniques as a workshop approach for teachers and students to coordinate 
assignments, a heavy emphasis on the use of mass media, student and teacher 
publications, three state-wide conferences, a series of public lectures by visit- 
ing educators from different parts of the U.S.A., and bi-monthly seminars 
with teachers and professors at the University of Vermont. 

Thus far, we have had considerable success in motivating students to 
write more frequently and more effectively, in promoting more positive 
attitudes toward the teaching of writing, and in advancing the theory that 
mass media have a very important role to play in any curricula concerned with 
writing. It is still too early to assess what particular materials or methods 
work best for each grade or ability level. Indeed, one conclusion of our work 
may be that the sequential or packaged approach is the least effective method 
for teaching about writing. 

In short, La Mancha is an ongoing concern with matters of perennial 
and long-range values, not with the predispositions of the past. Our function 
as educators is not to excuse the inadequacies of the current setting but to 
help teachers engage their students in experiences designed to improve com- 
munication among educated and responsible individuals. 
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ONLY LEARNERS HAVE ANY RIGHT 
TO BE TEACHERS 

by 

GEORGE ROBB 
Consulting Psychologist 
Essex School System , England 



I want to call this talk “Only Learners Have 
Any Right to Be Teachers.” All of us here today 
are concerned to promote the welfare of the 
children for whom we are responsible. We aim 
at preparing them for life to allow them the op- 
portunity for self-fulfillment and to foster in them 
a healthy and a justified self-respect. It is doubt- 
ful if this end can be generally attained if we 
persist in giving undue importance to certain ad- 
ministratively convenient labels such as E. S. M. 
and I. Q. The definition of educational subnor- 
mality does not mention I. Q. or intelligence. 
These are pupils who, by reason of limited ability 
or other conditions resulting in educational re- 
tardation, require some specialized form of edu- 
cation fully or partly in substitution for an educa- 
tion normally given in our schools, The point to 
note is that this is an academic judgment and 
not an intellectual one; a description and not an 
explanation. And yet it is common to find the term 
E. S. M. equated with dullness and, much worse, 
with the implication that the level of intelligence 
concerned will not rise. It may well be, as Bernard 
Shaw or Oscar Wilde said, that we are two nations 
separated by a common language, and yet I hope 
that today we will find sufficient of common 
ground to come together. 

We are here because we love children. We are 
here to examine why it is necessary to teach 
children rather than subjects. Can any of us here 
really imagine what it must be like to be at the 
mercy of an enthusiast? I don’t suppose that there 
ever has been a time in education so characterized 
by flux and change. We find people who are 
enthusiastic about primary mathematics. We find 
enthusiasts for the Initial Teaching Alphabet. We 
find people who attain success using the Stern 
apparatus or a multitude of other teaching aids, 
methods, and programs. I would like to put before 
you the need to preserve alive in us, the need, 
the capacity for self-criticism. Of course, a teacher 
wants to succeed. Those of us who know some 
success with a particular method, approach, or 
book, or tool are quite likely to become respec- 



tably enthusiastic about it. But even in those of us 
— perhaps especially in those of us — who find 
enthusiasm within us for a particular approach, 
there is a real and a live and a continuing need to 
be self-critical, to make sure that by now we 
haven’t got away from the goals in too much, too 
close involvement with the means. 

A cartoon I saw recently and which was shown 
during the lecture showed a kindergarten registra- 
tion. “My name is ‘Don’t Eddie’.” I hope his 
mother was blushing. She certainly has need to. 
And this, I think, has a message for teachers also: 
that we must, however irritating the child, we 
must pay attention to the positive aspects of what 
the child is and can do, and not wholly con- 
centrate on the negative aspects of his behavior. 
Of course there’s a risk that, when a child is 
irritating — and we know that they can be so — ■ 
there’s a risk that we will start to concentrate 
exclusively on the negative aspects. I remember 
once in Hampshire, and I do mean Hampshire, 
I was asked to see a child. Two and one half pages 
of foolscap had been used to describe her crimes. 
“Bit P. Smith. Sent out. Poured ink over Y. 
Punished.” And so on. And I found this child 
seated outside the headmistress’s room. She was 
all of five years, six months old. On my arrival 
the staff declared a long play time, a long mid- 
morning break and sat around me in a coven 
expecting me to say things to confirm their judg- 
ment that the child was a most obnoxious crea- 
ture. I really did get angry with this staff and 
pointed out that they had been paying attention 
exclusively to the negative aspects of this child’s 
behavior, and that given a study of her back- 
ground, no surprise should have been occasioned 
by some of her behavior. Indeed this was exacer- 
bated by their behavior, their concentration. 

So surely here is a message for us, those of us 
who are concerned with children and with teach- 
ing: that we must start from where the child is. 
We must emphasize what the child can do. Let’s 
pay attention; let’s emphasize the positive aspects 
of the children’s behavior. 



If we look at the problems experienced by slow 
learners in school, let’s look at a definition — 
children of any degree of ability who are unable 
to do what is commonly done by children of their 
age — the likelihood is that the slow learner finds 
that 8 children out of 10 or 36 out of 45 con- 
sistently get more sums right than he, do better 
at reading, receive oraise more often, it’s probably 
also true that they are heavier, taller, less subject 
to colds, healthier, more advanced in physical 
development than he, and there is evidence to 
show that these latter may be causally related to 
backwardness. The likelihood is also that Johnny 
will have been less interested in books or toys 
than the majority of his early classmates, that he 
is clumsier at handling things or himself, and that 
from the point when reading started to be a re- 
quired activity, he has started to feel less and less 
with it, more and more frequently been shown 
how badly he is doing compared to his classmates. 
He probably comes from a large family, too 
(that’s five or more) and in my country was quite 
likely to be born between May and August. And 
he has much more chance than the average child 
of having unfavorable home conditions. It should 
not surprise us, therefore, to find him liable to 
outbursts of temper or to behavior generally at 
an emotional level appropriate to a much younger 
child. His immediate memory is not good, but his 
long-term memory for events which are important 
to him is no worse than that of the average child. 

I wonder how you and I would fare under such 
a load of handicaps. How lucky we are to be born 
into a culture which values those abilities we have 
or are born with a chance of developing. And 
what do we do about it? Let’s look at some causes 
of difficulty which may be handicapping children 
in their development in school. I want to talk 
about children with some learning difficulty, and 
then I’ll talk about some children who are dis- 
advantaged by school because they possess extra- 
ordinarily high intelligence; and I hope thereafter 
to synthesize the two cases to show their common 
features, to show in fact that special education 
had better be re-titled, with justification, “good 
education.” 

Now an examination of our range of resources 
soon makes it apparent that a great deal of effort 
is taken to meet the needs of the child who is 
partially sighted or who has a hearing loss or who 
is physically handicapped or whose levels and 
type of either intellectual or emotional function 
make his or her need for special educational 
treatment quite manifest. We have day schools 



and residential schools to cater for the range of 
need. 

But what about the child who is mildly handi- 
capped? The child who has a relatively mild or 
an intermittent hearing loss, with a slight defect in 
vision? Who is frequently but not consistently 
absent because of low resistance to colds or in- 
fection? We know, for example, that the bright 
child is heavier, bigger, healthier than the dull 
child and while, as we have seen, gross handicaps 
attract attention in health, relatively minor handi- 
caps may well be present in children we view as 
normal — apart from being academically dull or 
backward. A child with a slight, undiagnosed 
hearing loss may hear 80% of what is said in 
class, but even that involves the loss of the equiva- 
lent of one day per week. The short-sighted child 
may find it a lot less damaging to his or her self- 
respect to say “I can’t do the sum on the board” 
than to say “I can’t see the sum on the board,” 
particularly in the case of girls — they will there- 
after have to wear glasses. Far more than the loss 
of specific lessons is involved or even the increas- 
ing difficulty and eventual impossibility of catch- 
ing up. Far more than that, it’s the corrosive effect 
on the child’s self-respect that bothers me and the 
frustrations experienced by the teacher. 

But how can, you may feel, how can such con- 
ditions exist and not be noticed? Well, quite 
easily. Ominously easily. Catarrhal conditions 
may induce intermittent deafness which may not 
be present at any medical examination the child 
may have during the early years at school. 
Absences coinciding with the date of the medical 
examination may postpone spectacles being given 
to a child for quite a long time after he needed 
them. And there are, of course, defects of these 
various sensory conditions that don’t make them- 
selves obvious. We know about a child who is 
so deaf as to require a hearing aid. But do we 
know about the child who can hear perfectly 
clearly all the sounds up to a thousand cycles per 
second but not hear the sounds above that? Do 
teachers know about that? Because the effect is 
that the youngster can hear all the vowels cor- 
rectly but almost none of the consonants. And so 
their spelling, and their reading, therefore is 
affected and their speech — they won’t hear the 
high sibilant sounds 5, t f d, so you find -ed endings 
being missed often, -5 endings being missed often. 
Now as I say, if the handicap is sufficiently severe, 
it will have been noticed, but if it is not sufficient- 
ly severe for that to happen, it may well be still 
sufficiently severe to present the child concerned 
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with a real and continuing source of difficulty, 
academically speaking. 

Vision? Well, we know about the child who is 
long-sighted, and the child who is short-sighted, 
but do we know that there are other conditions 
which result, for example, just to take one, in the 
child’s seeing quite clearly, except that he might 
be looking down through two cardboard tubes 
such as those in which maps are delivered; and 
within that limited periphery, the child can see 
absolutely clearly. Now if the child does noi hap- 
pen to notice that the teacher is writing something 
on the periphery of the board, the edge of the 
board, then he is going to lose those points. Un- 
less he happens to strobe the classroom, the black- 
board, he will miss some point. And cumulatively, 
this loss can be very important. 

What about epilepsy? Epilepsy is a condition 
that we all, in the absence of information and 
experience, tend to shudder from. Let's think of 
this again as another continuum, as indeed vision 
and hearing are. At one end of the continuum 
there is the normal person, you and I now. At the 
other end of the continuum, the condition at its 
most extreme results in simultaneous firing of all 
the brain cells, p. condition known as grand mal. 
Here the child or individual becomes unconscious, 
twitching, blue lips, frothing, violent convulsions. 
This condition very rarely appears for the first 
time in the classroom because normally it is evi- 
dent before the child conies to school and is con- 
trolled by drugs. So let’s leave out the extreme 
of the condition; IT1 call this for argument’s sake 
a continuum on a five-point scale, grand mal 
being 5. Number 4, petit mal . Now this is present 
in many more children tha.n teachers may suspect. 
This results in very brief but very frequent losses 
of consciousness. The child may not know that 
he is unconscious. They don’t fall down, their 
eyes don’t necessarily glaze, they may be uncon- 
scious for as brief a period as one-eighth of a 
second. But if it happens very frequently, it may 
built up to a significant impediment to the child’s 
progress. What do you do about it? Well, the big- 
gest difficulty is that the teachers can become 
extremely annoyed because it is very often just 
these children who are interested in their work 
and who convey this to the teacher that have 
petit mal , and how irritating it is for us as adults 
to find another adult asking a question and then 
apparently not listening to the answer. In an adult 
to whom we accord equal status, we’d write this 
off as sheer bad manners. In a pupil, for whom we 
have continual responsibility, and who is to a 
large extent in our power, we’d feel a 1 jt more 



strongly about it. So that, if the teacher finds that 
a child finds it almost impossible to concentrate 
consistently, asks questions and doesn’t listen to 
the answers, 1 for one would hope that they would 
call in an educational psychologist. When 1 have 
such children referred to me, 1 might gel the child 
to count backwards from 100 or to take 4 from 
100 or to build up certain patterns of tapping on 
the desk — anything in any rhythmic pattern that 
will get the child to build up his own, her own 
rhythmic pattern. And if the child then disrupts 
that pattern, without apparently being able to con- 
trol it — 99, 98, 97, 96, [pause] 95 — and disrupts 
patterns of tapping — these in themselves do not 
prove a thing, but they may be straws in a wind, 
and I for one, having found some such straws — 
several such straws — would call in relevant medi- 
cal expert advice. 

Number 3 in our continuum would be epileptic 
equivalence. In this condlrion the child does not 
fall down and twitch, he doesn’t go briefly un- 
conscious, but k results in violent, if brief, changes 
of behavior. In other words, a perfectly charming 
bland child will behave as a vicious brute and a 
bully, and this may occur during a period of half 
a day or a day and a half or some such period. 
If teachers notice that this is occurring, and if 
they then notice some periodicity about it — say, 
every five or six weeks — then again I would call 
in the relevant specialist’s advice. It is not in- 
frequently the case that teachers who have been 
teaching for twenty years or more still think of cr 
describe some children as being “controlled by the 
moon,” and I can’t help thinking that there is 
some relevant connection here. Be under no 
illusions about it, there are more children in our 
schools today with undiagnosed epilepsy than you 
would believe. Perhaps that should read “than 
you would expect.” 

In a recent survey of two schools for educating 
subnormal children, only 60 percent of the chil- 
dren were found to have normal hearing. In other 
words, 4 children out of 10 in these two schools 
were found, at the age of 1 5, to have had an 
undiagnosed hearing loss throughout the school 
life. Can we view these gaps in our professional 
armory with complacency? 

The work of Professor Bernstein is an im- 
portant source for our consideration. He dis- 
tinguishes between the use of language made in 
homes at the lower and upper ends of the socio- 
economic scale. In working-class houses there 
tends to be a much more restricted use of language 
made than in those at the other end of this scale. 
On the one hand conversation is rarely indulged in 
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for its own sake. Commands are issued, debate not 
encouraged. “Do this because I say so.” You and 
I, ladies and gentlemen, know half a dozen words 
to mean “green,” each of which is slightly different 
from the others. We can think of a range of words 
to express fine shades of meaning, each of which 
has a general similarity of meaning, having its own 
particular characteristics. If one thinks of the 
width of a blackboard, any blackboard, as repre- 
senting the number of words that you and I know, 
you can take it that about 75 percent of the 
width of that blackboard represents the number 
of words that you and I use, because we all know 
words we never use except when we are doing 
crosswords. On that same blackboard scale you 
can take it that about 60 percent of the width of 
the blackboard represents the number of words 
known and used by people at the bottom end 
of the socio-economic scale. And 60 percent, in 
my view, is a generous maximum. 

I have done sufficient research myself on this 
matter not to be in any doubt that Bernstein is 
right and not to be in any doubt that this limited 
use of language in which conversation is rarely 
engaged in for its own sake has a severely in- 
hibiting effect on the intellectual development of 
their children. In this context it is important to 
notice Sir Cyril Burt’s point that there are more 
potential geniuses born at the bottom end of the 
socio-economic scale than there are at the top. 
Everybody in this room, everybody anywhere, is 
born dead-stupid. I mean that wc arc not bom 
with intelligence; we arc born with a series of 
potentialities for becoming intelligent. And what 
you and 1 are now is a function of the environ- 
ment provided by our parents and by life. What 
you and I are now is a composite of the poten- 
tialities that have been realized. And in our 
society, this is to say western European society, 
North American society, that aspect of intelli- 
gence that is most necessary for success in our 
academic culture is verbal intelligence. 

The work of Bloom is relevant here. He points 
out that of adult intelligence, almost certainly 
about 20 percent of it was already realized by the 
age 1; 50 percent by age 4; 82 percent by age 8; 
90 percent by age 13. These arc depressing pro- 
portions even if they may now be slightly inac- 
curate because in the interim we have learned 
other means of developing verbal intelligence. 
But they arc depressing proportions. It means 
quite clearly that one gets a greater return — a 
much greater return — in terms of child welfare 
and of fulfillment of potentialities if you invest 
X pounds (or dollars) before the age of five than 



at any other later point in a child’s life within the 
educational system. 

1 want now to consider some of the problems 
posed and experienced by children of very high 
intellectual ability. Consider for a moment the 
child who said to me at the age of live years four 
months when 1 went by appointment to sec her 
at her house, “All, good morning, 1 expect you’ve 
come to assess my ability. 1 warn you that I won’t 
be very intelligent today, I’m suffering from the 
after-effects of measles.” Would that child be 
adequately stimulated by the normal infant school 
curriculum? Or the child who said to her mother, 
“Have you any conception what it’s like to stop 
thinking between 9:30 and 3:30, because that’s 
what happens to me in my play group.” Or the 
child who at the age of about 9 years 10 months 
solved the following problem thus: The problem: 
“1 planted a tree that was 8 inches tall, at the 
end of the next year it was 12 inches tall, at the 
end of the next year it was 18 inches tall, at the 
end of the next year it was 27 inches tall. How tall 
will it be at the end of the next year?” There are 
two correct answers to this problem given in the 
book. This child, although five minutes was 
allowed for solution of this problem, offered one 
of the right answers in seven seconds and the other 
right answer in a further five seconds and then 
staggered me by saying: “Have you considered the 
third solution?’ 4 He pointed out that 8 is 2 x 2 x 2; 
that 12 is 2 x 2 x 3; that 18 is 3 x 3 x 2; that 27 
is 3 x 3 x 3, so the next one must be — . 

These are extraordinary children, very far from 
the average child, but if we are to meet our re- 
sponsibilities — that is to say, to provide that edu- 
cation suited to the age, ability and attitude of the 
individual child — I cannot see that we can avoid 
the responsibility of recognizing their differentness 
and of providing them with adequate and ap- 
propriate stimulation. Appropriateness is the key. 
It would not, in my view, be ethical or just to bias 
the curriculum of the infant school or the elemen- 
tary school or the secondary school in favor of 
such children merely because they are an impor- 
tant invisible and at the moment grossly neglected 
asset to society. But we have to give them a fair 
shake. Wc have to meet their needs. We have to 
give them, not a greater share of the cake, but 
an equal share of the cake; and here I would 
stress that equality should not be confused, in 
curricular opportunity terms, with identity of op- 
portunity. 

What can wc do? Well, remember that we have 
to cultivate enthusiasm and keep alive the capacity 
for self-criticism. Last May, I was asked to help 
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an infant school with a seven year old who was 
composing his own nocturne, polonaise, and 
mazurka and playing them with considerable 
merit. His performance on the Weschler intelli- 
gence scale lor children — well, it was off the end 
of that scale. I. Q. 155 with a lot to come. What 
to do? 1 gathered the infant staff around the table 
and got them to state, list, the subjects they had 
studied at college and had been trained to teach. 
Then the subjects they had not studied at college 
or university and knew anyway. And in addition, 
once they thought they had finished, I pointed 
out I wanted to know all that they knew — that 
some of them knew now some things about Bar- 
tok, about Mozart, about the Beatles, about 
grasshoppers, about frogs, about fishing, about 
anything. That which they knew, by virtue of 
their enthusiasms, of their hobbies, is also relevant 
and a very useful additional component to the 
total score of knowledge and information, of that 
school. Now this total sum — this total core of 
wisdom and experience and information — was 
thus made available to the class teacher who there- 
after contrived individual projects on the basis 
of this total amount of information available to 
her. So that the youngster concerned, for example, 
made an individual, intensive, fairly long-term 
study of a global tour. You see, there’s not much 
point in getting a bright youngster to read history 
or geography unless you’ve got an adult around 
who knows about history and geography and can 
therefore challenge his or her reading about it. 

In general terms, I believe that education is 
what you retain when you have forgotten all you 
have learned. And the mark of an educated per- 
son is not so much what one knows at any time 
but how well one can find out anything that he 
needs to know. This I think to be true and crucial- 
ly relevant. If it is true, if you find that this phrase 
commands your agreement, does it not make us 
aware of a need to re-think that which we do for 
and to children? It seems to me that those of 
our schools on both sides of the Atlantic that 
say or believe that they prepare children for going 
to university, do they not have the responsibility 
to teach these youngsters effective and rapid 
methods of study? 

I believe that we ought to teach these young- 
sters the skill of reference that you and I now 
possess, having found it out the hard way; I 
believe that we ought to teach this at a very much 
younger stage. I can’t see any reason why we 
shouldn’t do much more of that at the elementary 
level. 



What can wc do for these youngsters? Well, of 
course, wc give them a polaroid camera, we give 
them a genuinely portable tape recorder, send 
them out of school on information-gathering ex- 
peditions. We make use of our colleagues in the 
senior schools — specialists in math, geography, 
music, and history, bring them into the school to 
represent them and make the child known to them 
as sources of information. And of course we don’t 
stop there. Wc introduce the child to the local 
curator of the museum, of the art gallery. The 
child goes to these places; these people come into 
the school. Wc have a responsibility as educators 
to make use of the total resources latent in any 
environment available for the education of the 
child. 

Let’s switch back for a moment to the disad- 
vantaged child, to the child who is disadvantaged 
by virtue of the limiting use made by his parents of 
language. Professor Lisbett’s work in Aberdeen 
showed quite conclusively that the environment 
of the large family constitutes a handicap to 
general verbal development, and that this verbal 
retardation also affects general mental develop- 
ment. That is true, unless of course the parents, 
as presumably the Darwin and the Huxley parents, 
and the Mozarts and Bachs, I suppose, unless 
the parents actively intervene, positively dis- 
criminate, inject, an element of liveliness of activ- 
ity, of involvement, and above all of conversation, 
music, into the early years of the children’s life. 
Remember the proportions: 20 percent by age 
1 ; 50 percent by age 4. 

Now what can you as teachers do about these 
things? Well, for a start you can talk to your 
children. Talk and taLk and talk. Not just to, of 
course, but with, and encourage children to talk 
with each other. Conversation. Conversation. 
Conversation. But in order to converse one has 
to have words. And that is why I suggest most 
seriously to teachers of young children that they 
can read to the children once each day, and don’t 
neglect to \\ e records of music. If you are using 
classical mu..: or the Beatles or whatever, make 
it short gaps — short bursts — ten minutes is about 
enough of classical music at a time because young- 
sters who are not used to hearing it at home will 
have a relatively short span of apprehension, or 
period for which they can attend. Can I add this? 
Use records of orators, like Laurence Olivier, 
Gielgud, Richard Burton. Some of the local 
papers — newspapers in Essex — recently had a 
go at me because I urged infant school teachers 
to play Richard Burton reading Dylan Thomas’ 
“Under Milkwood” to infant school children. “To 
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infant school children?” they said; “this man’s 
mad. The children won’t understand it.” I believe 
that’s true. They won’t understand it, but I don’t 
mind. How many of you, reading, and these of 
you who listened to me last night, have ever en- 
joyed listening to the Red Army Choir? I think 
most of us have enjoyed that. Or to hearing Verdi 
or Wagner in the original without understanding 
it? There is a value in the sheer euphony of 
words that is extra to their intrinsic meaning. 

So, be under no illusion: by immersing these 
children in good, beautiful language you will give 
them a chance to free themselves from the handi- 
cap imposed on them by their parents’ limiting 
use of language. There is evidence also to show 
that if you do this, you significantly reduce the 
chances of their becoming delinquent. 

I’m impressed with the fact that although I go to 
many colleges of education — teacher training col- 
leges — I rarely find young people who are about 
to leave these colleges who have an inner certainty 
that they can teach children to read. And this is 
important. Because when they leave these colleges 
and begin their work, I don’t suppose there’s any- 
body who’s worth his salt as a teacher, who hasn’t 
felt on the first morning on the first day of stand- 
ing up in front of your class — you have the re- 
sponsibility — who hasn’t felt butterflies in the 
tummy. Well, 4 of course, and experience helps us 
to get these butterflies flying in formation. But we 
have a job to do to help our less experienced and 
less informed colleagues to realize that there are 
gaps in their knowledge that are not their fault. 
Gaps like this: because the new teachers don’t 
know that they can teach children to read, as long 
as they believe that they are not certain that they 
can teach children to read, what happens when 
they try to teach two groups of children or, for 
argument’s sake, two children who make the 
same score on the same Intelligence Test. Two 
children with the same I. O. And they try to 
teach these two children to read. One learns to 
read and the other does not. Now because of this 
inner insecurity the teacher either blames herself 
for not doing it properly, the child for not trying, 
the book as inappropriate, or the method as faulty. 
My point tonight is that this does not exhaust the 
possibilities. We know that children are different 
— sure, we give it lip service. Do we knowl Do 
we appreciate? That the number of permanent 
teeth a child has in his or her head at the time 
he is being taught has a direct influence on the 
accessibility to teaching. That is so. In chapter 
3 of a very useful book published by UNESCO 
called Failure in School , Wall and his collabora- 



tors of Michigan University show that if you re- 
late the child’s height to a series of tables you can 
express a child’s height as a height-age. Similarly, 
weight-age. The number of permanent teeth a 
child has as a dental- age. An X-ray measurement 
of the rate of maturation of the bones as a carpal- 
age, and also grip-age, mental-age, reading-age, 
etc. These things can be centralized, can be 
averaged almost, to yield a measure of the central 
tendency of development, the rate of growth of 
the total child. 

Olson quotes a fascinating experiment. He 
compared 27 boys who read early and who liked 
it with 27 boys who read late and disliked it. The 
point was that all 54 boys scored the same I. Q. 
on the same test at the same time. Other important 
differences between the early and the late readers 
were that the early readers cut their first teeth 
earlier — that should be tooth of course — they 
weighed more at birth, and their mothers started 
puberty earlier. Now there’s not a great deal that 
you as teachers can do about those three variables; 
but there is something. You can notice it. You 
can notice them. Be aware of it. So that the next 
time you teach two youngsters of identical I. Q. 
and they respond differentially, don’t assume that 
you’ve exhausted the possible range of reasons 
when you blame yourself, or the child, or the 
book, or the method. It may well be that in this 
many-stranded rope that is child development, 
they may be identical at a point in time, intel- 
lectually speaking, but very different in the other 
strands. And therefore you must expect them to 
perform differently. You must expect them to be 
differentially accessible to your teaching. Or to 
anybody else’s. 

Olson points out in this book — it’s a startling 
quotation — from the point of view of child de- 
velopment, therefore, it is doubtful whether there 
exist any genuine school failures. I think the point 
that these three men make is that very often, as 
Bruner suggests, when a child gives the wrong 
answer, it is the right answer to the wrong ques- 
tion. When a child get things wrong it’s because 
inappropriate demands are being made of him or 
her. 

There are very many different kinds of intel- 
lectual ability, and we would do well to heed 
Halsey when she says, “Intelligence develops via 
the manipulation of objects, language, and expe- 
rience.” Frankly, what I think we need to do is 
to provide a permissive environment with a sym- 
pathetic adult who enjoys fun and who is not 
afraid of it in the classroom. 
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Have you realized, I wonder, that you can make 
children lighter and shorter by being unkind to 
them? Wittison’s work in 1 95 1 studied orphanage 
children in two orphanages in Germany. The de- 
sign of the experiment was to feed them the same 
for six months and then during the second six 
months orphanage A would be given 20 percent 
more calories and the effects on the growth and 
height and weight would be examined. The result 
was just the reverse of what might have been 
expected. Though the A children actually gained 
more weight than the B children during the first 
unsupplemented six months, they gained less dur- 
ing the second six months despite actually taking 
in a measured 20 percent more calories. The 
reason appeared to be that at precisely the six- 
month mark a certain sister had been transferred 
from B to become head of A. She ruled the chil- 
dren of A with a rod of iron and frequently chose 
mealtimes to administer to individual children 
public and often unjustified abuse which upset 
all present. An exception was a group of eight 
favorites whom she brought with her from orphan- 
age B. These eight always gained more weight 
than the others, and on being supplemented in A 
gained still faster. The effect on height was less 
than that on weight but of the same nature. Better, 
quotes Wittison, “a dinner of herbs where love is 
than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.” Let us 
remember that a child’s work is not good or bad, 
it is right for him. If the relationship between the 
teacher and Mm is good, and right. Also that no- 
body expects an adult to be good at everything. 
Why should we expect our children to be so? It’s 
more important that they become good people. It 
takes courage and imagination to grasp the op- 
portunities for educating the child that are latent 
in any environment. But we must try, ladies and 
gentlemen, because school education is the only 
dynamic environment left available to children 
and because the law and medicine and the rest 
of society have become too rigidly demarcated 
in this sphere of influence by time. They cannot be 
flexible. The children haven’t learned how to be 
flexible. You and I can be flexible; we must. 

Let us also remember that Johnny and his 
classmates are gullible in the extreme. They will 
set themselves to learning anything that a teacher 
they like and respect asks them to. Therefore, it 
behooves us to make sure that we don’t ask them 
to learn anything that isn’t worth learning. Cer- 
tainly, some of the stuff that I was taught as a 
pupil I’ve never used since and seems to be of 
little practical value. As an instance how to find 
the square root of a number. 



The Russians clearly see it as a gross waste of 
an important national asset, to fail to do some- 
thing for their most gifted children. They admit 
children to their academic city school by virtue 
of their having passed a series of national exam- 
inations of increasing difficulty, in the mathe- 
matical and physical cultures. When I asked why 
those , I was told because those are the cultures 
that the nation most values. I am very glad that 
you and I don’t live under such totalitarian condi- 
tions. But is demonstrably true that we would as 
a society enormously gain were we to divert even 
a small fraction of our gross national product in 
the interests of our most gifted children. How- 
ever, not at the expense of giving them the idea 
that because they were intelligent they were there- 
fore privileged, that because they were brighter 
than the rest of us, their wishes have overriding 
importance over those of other people. 

But we should do something. Not the argument 
of expediency — that it’s a gross waste of an im- 
portant, invisible, national asset, not to do some- 
thing — but as a matter of simple ethics, as a 
matter of simple justice. To fail : do something 
for these children is to connive at a continuation 
of a system under which certain of our youngsters 
don’t have their needs met. When one looks at 
the range of means by which one has to make 
allowance for individual difference between chil- 
dren, that we provide different heights of chair 
because children are small, is it not the case that 
in the kindergarten we find that some children of 
the same chronological age are much too big 
for the furniture thus provided? Is it not the case 
that those of us who come and listen to lectures 
come away from the lecture, the same lecture, 
with very different ideas of what the speaker has 
said? And this, in adults; ladies and gentlemen, 
you and I, if we are going to meet the needs of 
the individual child, have got to be flexible about 
it. 

Of course it’s right that we should meet the 
needs of the gifted child, of course it’s right that 
we should meet the needs of the disadvantaged 
child. My point is that if we get things right for 
these extremes of ability — if we do the right thing 
by the child — the children who are in the bottom 
2 percent of the population — if we meet the needs 
of the children who are the top 2 percent of the 
scale of ability — by contriving to meet their needs, 
I do believe that we are very much more likely 
to provide an appropriate environment for the 
middle 96 percent of the school population — and 
that is what education should be about. 
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In the United Kingdom it has been estimated 
that 82 percent of all female college students — 
that is to say, those being trained as teachers — 
leave the teaching profession within a period of 
six months to two years because they are going 
to have children. And they return to the teaching 
profession some eight months to fifteen years 
later, according to the number of children. Those 
of them who are away from the classroom for 
some time — some years — will return to an area of 
professional practice that has changed beyond 
belief. Does this not suggest to us, ladies and 
gentlemen, that attitudes toward children are 
very much more important than facts? It does 
seem to me that we are much more likely to pre- 
pare children for long-term adjustment to society 
if we give them appropriate attitudes; the facts 
can come much more easily. And here I think we 
are going to have to do something about this. 
Programmed machines, programmed textbooks 
can convey information more effectively than you 
or I can; no machine, no book, can provide that 
vital socializing human warmth. It’s quite true 
that if we adequately meet the needs of the 
brightest of our children, we will have reason to 
look forward to a time when society will experi- 
ence an aristocracy of achievement arising out 
of a democracy of opportunity. 



But in case you feel that I place undue value 
on development of the intellect, I would just like 
to close by reading you what I feel to be one of 
the most compelling testaments to love that has 
ever come my way to encounter. It comes from 
Delamar’s book Poems on Love and it is written 
by an illiterate wife to her husband. The wife 
dies the next day. I’ll read it to you. 

Dear Alf, 

I seen you last night in my dream. O my dear 
I cried at waking up. What a silly girl you been 
and got. The pain is bad this morning but I laught 
at the solium cloks of the sisters and the sawbones. 
I can see they think I am booked but they don’t 
know what has befalen between you and me. How 
could I die and leave my Dear. I spill my medicine 
this morning thinking of my Dear. Hopeing this 
finds you well no more new from yours truly Liz. 

I find that very moving. And you know the one 
thing that sticks out like a sore thumb, “Yours 
truly” is the only thing she owes to education. 
Chesterton said, “So many delightful children, so 
many mediocre adults; and it’s you and it’s me 
that’s in between.” So let’s not be afraid to say 
“I don’t know”; let’s not be too arrogant to say, 
“I need to be humble.” Let’s get it clear: people 
and attitudes are more important than facts. Let’s 
not dare fight facts at the expense of people. 
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AFTER THREE YEARS 

by 

TOM DEVINE 

Champlain Valley Union High School 



Not until your faculty has sat down together 
and discussed thoroughly the direction you are 
taking in education should you try to make any 
kind of educational change. To change because 
another school in the state has changed or to revise 
because it is currently in vogue or to change 
because a directive has come down from a super 
administrative structure is one way of heading for 
trouble. It would be my advice to stay where you 
are — you will be better off. 

If the directors of the La Mancha Project, a 
building principal, or a department chairman 
have to superimpose a reorganizational structure 
upon a hostile or unconcerned administration or 
department, the dream and the program will 
suffer. The department will be divided into those 
who will follow the program judiciously and will 
do a good job of following, and those who will say 
prove it to me and maybe eventually I will join. 
A third group will give vocal non-support to any 
talk of reorganization or new programs. Teachers 
belonging to the latter group wouldn’t change 
even if all the educational data and statistics 
proved that there was a better way of organizing 
a system and a curriculum so that youngsters 
could benefit more than before. 

The La Mancha project, a five-year attempt 
to improve the teaching of composition in the 
secondary schools of Vermont, is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Frank Manchel of the University of 
Vermont. The model school for the project is 
Champlain Valley Union High School in Hines- 
burg, Vermont. At Champlain Valley pilot-pro- 
grams for the college bound and for students who 
will seek employment immediately after high 
school have been developed. 

The teachers involved in the La Mancha 
project over the last three years have collectively, 
through investigation, evaluation, re-evaluation, 
and discussion, agreed upon a process and a pro- 
gram that are flexible enough to be used in any 
school in the state. 

First, it is important to provide background 
on the methods and the materials used in the 
project. For most of these we are indebted to Mr. 
Donald Murray of the University of New Hamp- 
shire, whose book A Writer Teaches Writing has 



been the main source of guidance. James Moffett’s 
A Student Centered Language Arts Curriculum, 
Grades K-13: A Handbook for Teachers has 
greatly influenced the La Mancha curriculum 
in the freshman college-bound program. Foremost 
in the classroom techniques is the workshop 
method of instruction. The classes at Champlain 
Valley range in size from fifteen to twenty-five 
students. The class is subdivided into groups of 
four or five students to provide for group discus- 
sion, evaluation, and criticism of student papers. 
The written material produced by the students in 
the class becomes the course content. The students 
quickly adjust to the workshop approach and, 
after a brief period of superficial remarks con- 
cerning written work, begin to examine and 
evaluate writing, keeping in mind that the object 
is to improve. 

At the start students are grouped arbitrarily; 
but as the year progresses, the students are 
grouped with those who can be most helpful to 
them. Students also tend to seek out those mem- 
bers of a group who excel in areas that they wish 
to improve. 

The group or seminar approach is also utilized 
for classroom work other than composition: book 
discussions, evaluations of literary works, group 
projects in communications, projects involving 
linguistic study, etc. 

I believe it is valid to say that when a student 
feels a responsibility for the achievement of the 
group as well as for himself, that the method has 
proved itself to be important in developing stu- 
dent interest and involvement as well as an effec- 
tive way of improving specific writing skills by 
making the student critically aware. 

Specifically, the La Mancha program in the 
freshman year is designed to help students develop 
the basic skills necessary to convey information, 
ideas, and experience. 

■ Using Murray’s seven skills as outlined in chap- 
ter one of A Writer Teaches Writing , the teachers 
in the project begin to develop the techniques 
necessary in good writing. The seven basic skills 
are: 

a) The writer discovers a subject. 

b) He senses an audience. 



c) He searches for specifics. 

d) He creates a design. 

c) He writes. 

f) He develops a critical eye. 

g) He re-writes. 

The most important word in the list of seven skills 
is the word he. It is important to realize that the 
purpose of the workshop approach and the induc- 
tive method of teaching writing is to get the stu- 
dents to write; a writer must write, and the only 
way to perfect the writing skill is through exten- 
sive practice. 

English teachers seem to perpetuate many time- 
honored approaches to the teaching of writing. 
Murray refers to the approaches listed below as 
“myths” because most myths do contain small 
elements of truth. 

1. Students learn to write well by reading 
great literature. This approach may appeal to 
many teachers because most are better prepared 
to teach literature than composition. 

2. Students learn to write essays by analyzing 
professionally written essays, 

3. Students learn to write well by reconstruc- 
ting other people’s sentences, 

4. Students learn to write well by grammatical 
analysis. 

5. Students learn to write better by taking 
into account extensive teacher criticism. 

All of the above methods of teaching and im- 
proving writing have some validity, and undoubt- 
edly a student exposed to any of the above meth- 
ods will show some improvement in writing skills. 

The La Mancha curriculum in the first year 
suggests that we teach writing for what it is: writ- 
ing. Not grammar, not literature, but writing. The 
writing program is not a highly specialized course 
in creative writing for the academically talented. 
It is not our objective to turn out future Steinbecks 
or Faulkners. It is the objective of the program 
to instruct all students, to the limit of their ability, 
in the effective use of their language. That means 
teaching them three things : how to organize their 
thoughts around a central idea, how to test those 
ideas and thoughts for logic, and how to express 
them in clear, concise language in a unified piece 
of prose. 

The first skill to be taught is organization. To 
organize is to think. Effective organization is not 
easy, but it is within the range of ability of most 
high school students. The second essential in 
teaching writing is to allow enough time in the 
curriculum to do the job. It is folly to assume that 



writing, one of the most complex and difficult 
skills, cun be taught by allotting a few minutes a 
week to a potpourri of assorted skills and drills 
or by assigning a paper once a week; and yet 
writing and composition receive in most schools 
less than twenty-live percent ol the total instruc- 
tion in the language arts curriculum at the second- 
ary level. The third objective of the program is 
to develop and follow a logical sequence in de- 
veloping skills. It is not sufficient simply to provide 
students with time to write and time to discuss 
without also providing time for proper guidance. 
The course must have a pattern, and the pattern 
must take the students slowly through the steps 
that competent writers naturally take when they 
write. 

One of the most important techniques used in 
the project is the conference — the one-to-one 
discussion between teacher and student. Some, of 
these conferences can be held during the e.ass 
modules while groups are at work or while in- 
dividual reading is being done. The model school 
makes every effort to free teachers at least five 
modules a day, and many or all of these modules 
can be used for student conferences. Since much 
of the evaluation of written work goes on during 
the conference, less time is spent by teachers out- 
side of class working on sets of compositions. 

The conference does afford the teacher ade- 
quate time to discuss and evaluate a paper. 
Teachers in the past often neglected to discuss the 
content of students’ themes because it was too 
time-consuming to write long paragraphs pointing 
out flaws in reasoning or other inconsistencies, 
relating ideas to other works or asking thought 
provoking questions. Too often they settled for 
a curt comment, “very interesting,” or “you don’t 
agree with the author?” How frustrating it must 
have been to the student who felt as though he 
labored over his work only to have it cast aside 
with a superficial comment. The conference period 
enables the teacher to respond to the students’ 
thoughts, as well as to the expression of them, 
without hours of writing. 

The conference period also enables the teacher 
to direct the student’s attention to his own state- 
ments, and the teacher can explain what is ex- 
pected of him in terms of what he has written. 
He can point out unsupported generalizations and 
ask questions to provoke further development. He 
can question the relationship between statements, 
point out possible improvements in organization, 
and even suggest specific changes in word order 
and word selection more efficiently and directly 
than he can in writing comments on a theme. 
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Another advantage is that the tone of the com- 
ments can be more effectively tailored to the in- 
dividual in a conference. The teacher can express 
satisfaction or disappointment in speaking more 
readily than in writing. The comments or criti- 
cism can more easily be phrased as suggestions 
and encouragement for improvement of the re- 
written version of the paper. 

It is recommended that students submit a copy 
of their total schedule to the English teacher. The 
teacher then can make out a master plan that 
will enable him to schedule conferences during 
the free modules that each student has. Some 
students will have to be worked with during class 
time. A written record of conferences should be 
kept so that teachers know which students have 
and which have not had conferences. Notations 
about problems discussed could also be useful 
reference material for the next scheduled con- 
ference. 

The purposes of the conference an multiple. 
During the first part of the year conferences will 
probably be longer than will be the ease later. The 
conference provides an opportunity to find out 
such information as the student’s reading habits, 
his interests, his other courses and assignments 
therein which might be related to his work in 
composition. 

In preparation for the individual conferences, 
the teacher should spend a few minutes reviewing 
the work, the attitudes, and the needs of the stu- 
dent coming for consultation. He should have in 
mind some specific recommendations as well as 
general comments. If at all possible the student 
and teacher should be able to meet in an office or 
conference room that will afford them some 
privacy. 

Another of Murray's methods that we have 
utilized is the non-grading of papers. The assigned 
written work is evaluated by the group, and after 
it has been re-written it is evaluated by the 
teacher. The teacher is available for help and 
suggestions anytime, though major critical evalu- 
ation is taken care of at the time of the student’s 
conference. 

Not placing a grade on papers may be the 
hardest thing for a teacher to do at first. Instead 
of defacing a student's paper, the writing teacher 
should point out the main problem in the paper 
to the student so that he can correct his own 
paper by rc-scarching, re-thinking, re-designing, 
re-writing, or re-editing it. 

Teachers must establish the rationale that stu- 
dents should write more frequently, and the object 



should be to analyze and solve one problem at a 
time. 

At times it may prove beneficial to edit a paper 
ruthlessly, showing what needs to be taken care 
of in the re-writing. A paper can be publicly 
edited, particularly if a problem evident in the 
paper is shared by many members in the class. 
The overhead projector or the opaque projector 
can be used in this case. 

The class should be allowed to correct other 
students’ papers. Mimeographing a theme or com- 
position, keeping the author anonymous, and 
allowing the students to make serious critical 
comments can be very helpful to the writer as he 
re-thinks and re-organizes the paper for revision. 

Murray states that grades are meaningless dur- 
ing a writing course; you may be demanding a 
great deal of a good student and praising a small 
out-put in a poorer student. Each student is woik- 
ing on problems in his writing that need to be 
solved, and each student is allowed to work at his 
own pace. Fear is not a good tool for motivation. 
Simply because a student in a class does better 
than the rest is no reason to commend him with 
an A. Undeserved A’s can give a student the idea 
that he knows how to write when he doesn’t. 

A folder of each student’s work should be kept 
so that the teacher as well as the student can be 
aware of progress. It is one of the goals of the 
project to have the student develop the ability to 
evaluate his own accomplishments, to perceive 
his own problems, and to correct them. 

As has been made evident from the discussion 
of the project thus far, the physical arrangement 
of the classroom needs to be changed from the 
conventional rows of seats if one is to provide 
the informal workshop atmosphere necessary for 
effective writing instruction. 

Since there are times when a student has com- 
pleted his writing assignment, has had his con- 
ference, and is waiting for another conference 
with the instructor, a valuable part of the total 
program should be a classroom library. Classroom 
libraries can be built by securing sample copies, 
using school funds to buy paperbacks, having stu- 
dents belong to the various paperback book clubs 
and having them contribute the books and the 
book dividends to the school after they are finished 
with the books. 

Suggested guidelines for individual reading 
should be set up with the class, including what to 
look for in selecting a book, how to find theme 
or purpose, etc. Since one of the aims of the fresh- 
man year at Champlain Valley is to acquaint the 
student with the main characteristics of the basic 
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literary genres, the formal teaching that goes on 
in relation to each type forms a developing 
background for free reading and discussion as the 
year progresses. With the exception of a few 
required books related to the literature of the 
freshman curriculum, the year’s reading is left 
up to the student, who knows how much is ex- 
pected of him through the conferences held with 
the teacher. The teacher, as he gets to know his 
students, can use part of the conference time to 
check their reading progress and to suggest pos- 
sible books for future reading. 

In addition to the techniques of classroom 
teaching and the basic skills derived from Donald 
Murray, the La Mancha project depends to a 
considerable degree upon the sequence of com- 
position units suggested by Dr. James T. Moffett 
in his text A Student Centered Language Arts 
Curriculum , Grades K-13: A Hand Book for 
Teachers . The sequence and the units developed 
by Moffett can be interchanged without any seri- 
ous effects upon the progress of the students. It 
is also felt that the sequence used in the La Man- 
cha curriculum has much to recommend it from 
the viewpoint of developing skills and of keeping 
student interest. 

The following units and the objectives for each 
unit will indicate the various areas of skills and 
techniques developed in the freshman program: 

Unit I — Autobiography and Biography 

Objectives: To give opportunity to write from 
one’s own experience. 

To begin to write from sources. 

To become familiar with the tech- 
niques of autobiography and biog- 
raphy. 

Unit II — Interviewing and Reporting 

Objectives: To develop basic skills in interview- 
ing and reporting, in order to make 
students more aware of techniques 
used in mass media. 

Unit III — The Paragraph 

Objectives: To improve the organization of stu- 
dent writing through controlled writ- 
ing of formal paragraphs. 

To make students aware of structure 
in writing. 

Unit IV — Research Skills 

Objectives: To acquaint students with the details 
of research form. 

To develop ability to seek out infor- 
mation and make wise use of facts 
and opinions. 



To give the students a chance to be- 
come familiar with the various re- 
sources of the library. 

To reinforce the skills already de- 
veloped. 

Note: This is one of the cas est units for inter- 
disciplinary correlation. Early in the year some 
agreements should be worked out among all co- 
operating teachers as to the time when research 
projects will be assigned so that the unit on re- 
search skills may be helpful to other courses. 

Unit V — Critical Review 

Objectives: To aid the student to develop a clear, 
effective style for critical reviewing. 

Unit VI — Creative Writing 

Objectives: To help students develop their own 
interests and abilities. 

To make students ware of the ma- 
terial they have at hand on which to 
comment. 

To help students become involved 
with the development of style. 

To sharpen the students’ observa- 
tional powers, storytelling faculties, 
sense of form, and ability to use 
language effectively. 

To encourage students’ sensitivity, 
their interest in language sounds, and 
their perception of subtle relationships 
between words and images. 

Note: Creative writing should be grounded 
in the experiences of the writer. Thus in teaching 
creative writing, the teacher must realize that ( 1 ) 
he is not able to teach creativity; (2) creativity 
is not reserved for the gifted student; (3) writing 
is difficult; and (4) the student’s writing must be 
met with respect. If these conditions are met, the 
process can be a pleasure for the student and an 
experience in thinking. 

The La Mancha Literary Magazine is one of 
the tangible results of this unit. The literary maga- 
zine edited by Mrs. Gladys Colburn of Burlington 
High School has been a source of pride for the 
La Mancha project and for individual student 
contributors. The students in the various project 
schools around the state select manuscripts and 
submit them to the eunor. 

Selections representative of various levels of 
ability of freshmen and sophomores are printed 
in the literary magazine. Students go through all 
the anxieties of an author waiting to see if his 
work will be published. Each of the schools par- 
ticipating in the La Mancha project has contri- 
buted a fifty dollar subsidy to cover the cost of 
publication of the literary magazine. 
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Unit VII — Varieties of Language 
Objectives: To help students observe and under- 
stand variations in the English lan- 
guage. 

To make students aware of standard 
and non-standard speech in the world 
around them. 

One of the major objectives of the La Mancha 
project is interdisciplinary cooperation and activ- 
ity. It is certainly beneficial to the overall edu- 
cative process to have the instruction in the Eng- 
lish classrooms used and reinforced in other sub- 
ject areas. Cooperation between departments is 
not lacking at the model school Champlain 
Valley. The Science and History Departments 
have been supportive and cooperative. The La 
Mancha project’s biggest obstacle in truly inte- 
grating the program with all disciplines has been 
scheduling. A flexible modular schedule does 
provide the framework that makes correlation 
possible. 

Study of Mass Media has played an important 
part in the La Mancha project this year; and ex- 
tensive use has been made of video tape and film. 
I would like to outline here the procedures and 
The materials used in the unit on interviewing and 
reporting. 

UNIT ON INTERVIEWING AND REPORTING 

Objectives: To develop basic skills in interviewing 
and reporting. 

To make students more aware of tech- 
niques used in mass media. 

Materials: Copies of local, state, and national 

magazines and newspapers. 

The La Mancha Newspaper edited by 
Miss Mary Joslyn of Burlington High 
School. This newspaper is written and 
prepared by students in all of the project 
schools. 

First Session 

Procedures: 

1 . Discussion of what constitutes an interview, us- 
ing types of interviews with which students are 
already familiar: Newspapers, TV news pro- 
grams, longer interviews such as the Mike Doug- 
las Show, fan magazines, etc. 

2. Use the film The Interview (UVM Film Library) 
to expand information. 

3. Teacher leads discussion on the function of an 
interview as a process of sharing information and 
feelings. 

4. Clear summary of the purpose of and the reasons 
for the importance of the interview in today's 
society. 



Assignment: Select some famous living person and 
develop a set of questions which you feel would 
give insight into his personality. 

Second Session 

1. Presentation and discussion of thi questions pre- 
pared for assignment. If a question does not meet 
requirements for good questioning, the class 
should analyze why the question is weak and 
decide how it can be rephrased. 

2. Discussion of what the interviewer should do to 
prepare for the interview: finding biographical 
material, becoming aware of personal interests 
of the subject to be interviewed, arranging for the 
meeting, formulating questions, etc. 

3. As a practice exercise, the teacher names some- 
one familiar to all the students and the class de- 
velops questions that might be asked. 

Assignment: Each member of the class develops 
interview questions for a person chosen by the 
class. One group within the class is selected to 
preview the questions and report to the class the 
questions they find best for developing an accu- 
rate, interesting interview. The groups will also 
indicate what questions were most frequently 
asked, etc. 

The video tape recorder is usually used to tape 
the interviews. 

Students also are able to use super 8mm film 
equipment to film interviews and to make a short 
documentary film. 

This practice has been quite successful. 

Third Session 

1. After the selected group has had time to organize 
its report, it presents material to the class. 

2. The teacher then sets up class interviews in which 
each student selects or is assigned to interview 
another. In about ten minutes the students are 
to prepare the questions that they will use in 
the interview. 

3. The interview takes place. (Remind the students 
they will need to get biographical information as 
well as information about the current activities 
and opinions of their subject.) 

Assignment: From the information acquired in class 
interview, write an accurate, informative inter- 
view for next session. Length is not a factor, but 
make certain to cover enough topics so that the 
paper will have a high interest level. 

Fourth Session 

1. Group reading of interviews, with specific sug- 
gestions for improvement. Students should write 
specific suggestions on these papers as they read 
them. 



2. After the group selects its best paper, the writer 
reads his interview to the class, with class com- 
ments after each reading. 

3. If time permits, begin rewriting. 

Assignment: Revised papers to be due at the next 

class session. The best papers will be selected by 
groups and submitted to either the school paper 
or the freshman class paper. (It is expected that 
the freshman classes will combine material for a 
class paper which will appear from time to time 
as material becomes available. The several classes 
will share the responsibility for its publication.) 

Fifth Session 

1. The beginning of the class period is given over 
to individual selection of a person in the com- 
munity who the students feel would be good 
material for an interview. Priority might be given 
to some one who could be interviewed in regard 
to some aspect of history or science. The history 
and science teachers may have some good sug- 
gestions in advance. 

2. After the students have had time to make tenta- 
tive selections, they will share their selection with 
the class to get reaction to and suggestions about 
interviewing the person selected. Some will have 
good ideas for where to get in touch with the 
prospective interview ee and what questions to 
ask. 

3. Teacher leads discussion of the etiquette of in- 
terviews and makes very clear the ground rules: 
making proper arrangements for the interview, 
having well organized questions, offering to let 
the interviewee read the completed paper, re- 
specting confidences, etc. 

Assignment: Make arrangements for the interview. 
Be ready to share with the class your experiences 
in setting up the interview, noting especially any 
things which you would do differently another 
time. 

Sixth Session 

Since securing the interview may take several days, 

other work may be injected for a session or two. 

There are, however, other things which may be bene- 
ficial to consider while the interviews and the writ- 
ing of them go on. 

1. The teacher may video tape sections of news- 
casts which are interviews, selecting a wide range 
of people and subjects. 

2. After viewing the tape, the students should dis- 
cuss the techniques the interviewer used to get 
important information. 

3. Were there weak spots in the interview that 
could have been prevented? 

4. Show a video tape of one of the major network 
“talk shows” (Mike Douglas, Johnny Carson, 
etc.) and make comparison with the news type. 



Assignment: Bring to next session several interviews 
from newspapers or magazines. Be certain to 
read them carefully and be able to comment on 
them. 

Seventh Session 

1. Reading of some of the interviews brought in by 
students; comments on effectiveness from the 
entire class. Some good and some weak ones 
should be used. Application of the observations 
about these interviews should prove helpful to 
students as they work on their own. 

2. Teacher sets a deadline for the rough draft of 
interview and makes note of any students who 
may need a conference session. 

3. In-class work on interviews as time permits, with 
work continuing outside of class. 

Eighth Session 

1. Groups work on rough drafts, with selection of 
the best from each group to be read aloud. This 
will give motivation for further revision, 

2. Teacher begins discussion of the art of reporting 
— what to look for in a news situation, need for 
accuracy, etc. 

Assignment: Continue revision of interviews. Watch 
at least one complete newscast this evening, not- 
ing good points and unsatisfactory ones. Listen 
also to one complete radio newscast. Try to find 
a TV and a radio program which cover the same 
story. Make a list, of the similarities and differ- 
ences in the coverage by the two media. 

Ninth Session 

1. Using material the students bring in, discussion 
led by teacher of what makes a good report and 
what makes a weak one; items to be covered 
include these: biased reporting, fair play doctrine, 
factual approach as opposed to “usually reliable 
sources,” quoting out of context, etc. 

2. Teacher leads up to the writing assignment of a 
reporter’s version of an incident which they have 
seen in the course of the day at school; students 
are to visualize how that incident might be re- 
told by a news reporter. 

Assignment: Using Mr. Murray’s system of 150 spe- 
cifics, get ready to write a news report on some 
incident at school. 

Tenth Session 

1. Use the groups for oach student to tell of the 
incident and to show his specifics to the others. 

2. The teacher reviews the technique of writing 
news stories: the lead sentence of the 5 W’s 
(Who, What, When, Where, Why), the inverted 
pyramid construction (most important facts first, 
tapering to least important), the short sentences 
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and paragraphs, exact names and addresses, etc. 
(Mr. Murray’s book is very helpful at this point.) 

3. Begin work on the lead paragraph of the news 
story. 

Assignment ; Rework the lead paragraph. 

Eleventh Session 

1. Group reading of papers and selection of the best 
ones for class reading. 

Interdisciplinary correlation is still an impor- 
tant objective of the La Mancha Project. Some 
schools have been able to achieve correlation; 
others have not. With good intentions, too often 
cooperative departments still find themselves be- 
ing thwarted by scheduling problems. It is cer- 



tainly beneficial to the educative process to have 
the instruction in the English classrooms rein- 
forced in other subject areas and to have interests 
created in other disciplines used in the work done 
in English. 

In the units outlined, such p ovision can be 
made for interdisciplinary work, and administra- 
tors must cope with the problem of scheduling to 
provide each school system with a truly flexible 
schedule. 

In conclusion, the combination of Murray, 
Moffett, and Mass Media with a team of dedicated 
teachers in the project has made it possible to 
report that the La Mancha project is alive and 
well and thriving at Champlain Valley in Hines- 
burg. 
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THE TENTH GRADE EXPERIMENT 

by 

CHARITY GREENWOOD 
Champlain Valley Union High School 



The tentli grade college bound program at 
Champlain Valley Union High School has been 
a rather unusual and exciting one. There have 
been several basic differences in the planning and 
evaluating techniques employed by the teachers 
in the program. The planning was done on a bi- 
weekly basis at the University of Vermont. In- 
volved regularly with this planning board were 
Dr, Frank Manchel of the University English 
Department and nine teachers from schools in- 
volved in the project. The procedure at the Satur- 
day planning sessions was to develop the plans 
for the ensuing two weeks and in turn to evaluate 
and discuss what had taken place in the various 
schools and classrooms during the previous two 
weeks. With this type of meeting came a constant 
re-evaluation of the project and the current pro- 
gram. It has also been possible to work out sched- 
ules to share equipment and materials, some be- 
longing to the project and some privately owned 
by the participating school districts. This kind 
of sharing was extremely beneficial, as it enabled 
more schools to use large amounts of equipment 
and material at a sharply reduced cost to all con- 
cerned. We were also fortunate to have several 
guests lecturers, including Dr. Betty Bandel of 
the English Department of the University of Ver- 
mont who gave a presentation about teaching 
Julius Caesar in the high school. Dr, Virginia 
Clark was also involved with The Language In- 
quiry on a later Saturday. 

This project may very well be the first evidence 
in the country of a year-long team teaching ven- 
ture among so many schools. In order for a pro- 
gram of this magnitude to work, however, it must 
begin with a highly motivated and dedicated 
group of teachers. We feel that the participating 
teachers have been one of the strongest aspects of 
our program this year. 

The Program 
Speech 

Drama (The Diary oj Anne Frank) 

Shakespeare (Julius Caesar) 

Contemporary Live Production (77ie Young Mar- 
tin Luther King) 

Film 

Thematic Unit (The Caine Mutiny Court Martial): 
Book-film-play 



We began this year’s program with a unit in 
drama using Teaching Language and Literature 
by Walter Lobim, Margaret Ryan, and James R. 
Squire. The unit began with the study of an in- 
dividual play by the class. We were working with 
The Diary of Anne Frank . The play was given 
three readings, so to speak, with each one designed 
for a different but specific purpose. The initial 
reading was done in class as quickly as possible 
in order to familiarize the students with the story 
and the characters in the play. During our discus- 
sion of characters we used materials from The 
Teaching of High School English by J, N. Hook. 
As supplementary material to accompany this 
play we spent one day on the poem “An Ex- 
basketball Player” by John Updike to show how 
words can suggest meanings, and how the author, 
in the first two lines of the poem: 

Pearl Avenue runs past the high school lot, 

Bends with the trolley tracks, and stops, cut off . . , 

sets a scene with descriptive adjectives, establishes 
a mood, and introduces character and a theme. 

We spent another day on the dramatic mono- 
logue “My Last Duchess” by Robert Browning 
as an exercise in showing how an author lets a 
character reveal himself while talking about some- 
one else. The dramatist gives the dramatic mon- 
ologue to several characters and creates a play. 
For the student the dramatic monologue is an 
exercise in learning to react. 

Next we added the element of setting. The stu- 
dents were given the stage directions and settings 
for eight or nine plays and asked to interpret clues 
given by the author and to determine how the 
setting conveys facts and feelings. 

The second reading of the class play was de- 
signed for discussion and rereading of key lines 
and scenes. The emphasis in the second reading 
was placed on critical skills and required that the 
student possess a literary vocabulary and that he 
learn to analyze to play. 

The third and final reading was an oral pre- 
sentation of scenes by class groups. The emphasis 
in this activity was on oral interpretation and not 
on complicated production problems. The oral 
interpretation was basically to show the student’s 
skill in assuming another chaiacter s identity and 



in his basic understanding of the lines. The stu- 
dents were required to memorize the lines out- 
side of class but were allowed in-class time for 
rehearsal. Each ol these scenes was video taped 
to allow the performers an opportunity to analyze 
along with the rest of the class. 

We showed the movie The Diary of Anne 
Frank as a synthesizing element for this unit. The 
film helped to put the play back together for the 
students who had spent several weeks tearing it 
apart. 

Concurrent with these studies, a library of plays 
were placed on reserve in the school library. Stu- 
dents were to choose a second play from this 
selection. They were then divided into groups and 
were asked to dramatize scenes from these second 
plays. Again the video tape was a valuable aid 
to evaluation. A paper was also designed with the 
emphasis for the writing to be placed on some 
aspect of character development. 

A longer paper was then assigned which was to 
involve a third play from the reserve list. The 
paper was to be either an analysis of one play or a 
comparison of some aspect of two or more plays. I 
feel that next year the topics for the long paper 
should be a little more specific and more care- 
fully thought out by the students, as the papers 
did not measure up to the standards of the rest 
of the unit. Dramatizing the scenes was one of the 
more successful and better learning experiences 
in this unit. The students also kept a bibliography 
of all plays read and made comments concerning 
each play. We will have a list of those plays which 
were the most popular and successful to help in 
next year’s selection of reserve plays. 

Some of the problems which we faced in the 
drama unit were 1) teaching the student to 
visualize the play as he read it, 2) learning that 
much of the material in a play comes from impli- 
cation rather than direct statement, 3) attempt- 
ing to hear a play as the actor would speak it, and 
4) seeing a play as a complete work of art. 

The second phase of the program was a unit 
in Shakespearean drama. The class play was 
Julius Caesar. We opened the study by using 
Plutarch’s notes and asking the students to write 
their own plays in groups of five. About two days 
into the study, the students decided this approach 
was a disaster. They found Plutarch far too diffi- 
cult to read and understand, and we determined 
that is was not worth the class time to study the 
notes before studying the play. The only positive 
aspect was that the students now have tremendous 
admiration for what Shakespeare did with the 
notes that they couldn’t understand. 



We began by doing a choral reading of the play. 
This was tedious at first as the students ound it 
very difficult to read the lines. They improved as 
days went on, and when they began to get the 
rhythm of the lines they enjoyed the oral reading 
a great deal. It was necessary to spend a great 
deal of time on line-by-line interpretation after 
the initial reading, but it was essential before we 
could discuss character development and 'lie 
political implications of the play. 

The students presented two scenes from the 
play and once more utilized the video tape to 
make self-evaluation more meaningful. This time 
a little more emphasis was placed on costumes 
and blocking, but the main project was still the 
character and line analysis. 

The film version of Julius Caesar, starring 
Marlon Brando and James Mason, was a fine 
wrap-up for the unit, as it gave the class an op- 
portunity to see how professional actors and di- 
rectors interpreted the same play they had been 
working with for several weeks. 

Several writing assignments were done as the 
unit progressed. The Signet Classic edition of 
Julius Caesar was the source for the following 
topics; 

1 ) U A just man in public life may very well bring 
about catastrophe.” 

2) “Why man’s worth as a private individual does 
not ensure his value as a public ruler.” 

3) Caesar maintains the power of public office 
while as a private citizen he demonstrates 
many weaknesses. 

One assignment was a take-home project and the 
other an in-class theme. 

The third unit of the program was to study a 
contemporary play, The Young Martin Luther 
King, and to see the production of the play by a 
professional company from the Lincoln Center 
Repertory Theater. This activity was jointly 
sponsored by La Mancha and the Lilliput Chil- 
dren’s Theater. Mrs. June Aschenbach is respon- 
sible, in large part, for the coordination of the 
two groups. The study began with the reading of 
the script and study guide questions concerning 
the background material and production problems 
for the play. A composition topic was assigned 
concerning the theme of the play. Class discus- 
sions centered mainly around the problems of 
blocking, costumes, lighting, and sets. The stu- 
dents then went to Memorial Auditorium where 
the play was staged. Two students were part of 
the backstage crew, and four more were ushers. 
This enabled six students to see the behind-the- 
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scenes activities of a professional company. A 
question-and-answer period after the performance 
was an extremely valuable and unusual experience 
for the more than 1600 students who attended 
the two performances. A writing project following 
the performance involved the effectiveness of the 
play on stage as compared with the script version. 

We are currently working on a ten-week film 
program. This involves a series of lectures, screen- 
ings, and discussion periods. It is basically divided 
into three units: 1) history of film; 2) viewing, 
appreciating, and criticizing films; and 3) mak- 
ing films. The purpose of the film unit is to de- 
velop film literacy, to teach students 1) the art 
of film, 2) the technique of film, and 3) the 
technology of film. Dr. Frank Manchel has been 
a guest lecturer on several occasions. 

We have constructed a film workroom at 
C.V.U. in which all equipment is stored. The 
room contains edito r s, storyboards, lights, and 
camera equipment. Much of the individual stu- 
dent work will be done in this room. 

In connection with this unit, many students 
participated in the Stowe Film Festival-Workshop. 
At the workshop they attended lectures on how to 
use film equipment and on technique. They spent 
time viewing student films made prior to the con- 
ference and then listened to a panel of experts 
who discussed the films. The students then were 
divided into small groups and planned their own 
8mm colored-film experience which they com- 
pleted the next day. These films will bu spliced 
on several large reels and circulated to participa- 
ting schools. They will also be shown at the La 
Mancha Spring Conference and again at the 
C.V.U. Film Festival in May. The Stowe Film 
Festival was especially beneficial at this time as 
most students are virtually beginners in film ac- 
tivities and so are a majority of teachers. The stu- 
dents were able to bring home a great deal of 
information and a wide variety of ideas for the 
individual student films to be made in the next 
few weeks. We are very grateful to Mr. Donn 
McCaff erty, State Department of Education Con- 
sultant in Humanities, Mr. J. Harry Feldman of 
Stowe Preparatory High School, and Mrs. Elise 
Lataille of Stowe High School, who made this 
such a successful learning experience. 

The projected course of study for the final 
month of this year is a comparative study of how 
three different media treat the same subject. We 
will be doing The Caine Mutiny Court Martial : 
book, play, and movie. This should make an ex- 
cellent concluding unit and will, we hope, bring 
the year’s work together for the students. 



In keeping with the writing emphasis in the 
program, this year’s classes have done a great deal 
of writing in conjunction with the study in each 
unit. The writing has been mostly expository, with 
the exception of that done for the La Mancha 
magazine. There will also be some creative writ- 
ing to be done in connection with film scripts in 
the next few weeks. The class small-grcup analysis 
system has been continued in the tenth grade proj- 
ect. No grades have been given on papers, and the 
evaluation has been done by students in class and 
by teachers in individual conferences. I was pro- 
vided with several periods a day in which to sched- 
ule the many conferences necessary. Formal test- 
ing has not been done; instead, in-class essays 
were substituted, and the conferences served as 
an evaluation of these papers. The standard take- 
home test or essay was also ungraded but dis- 
cussed in conference. The students have received 
no grades in the course, but a written evaluation 
was sent on the report cards at the end of each 
marking term. A final course grade will be as- 
signed for transcript purposes. The grade will be 
based on effort, improvement, accomplishments, 
and growth. 

There is one basic change which seems evident 
in next year’s format. It would appear wise that 
we begin the program with the film unit. We 
found that we were using the skills from the film 
unit as a teaching tool in many other units. The 
video tape would be far more useful if we had 
studied the use and handling of a camera. We used 
the video tape fairly often, but with more students 
familiar with this machine I believe we could use 
it even more frequently and to better advantage 
another year. 

We also anticipate the addition of a unit on 
T.V. in the program next year. This will probably 
follow the unit on film and will take four or 
five weeks. Such a unit was not possible this year 
because the project was six weeks late in starting. 

The speech activities next year should be in- 
corporated into each unit. I believe that the fol- 
lowing speech skills can be integrated with the 
existing plans: 1) oral interpretation in the 

drama units, 2) speeches to inform all units, 
and 3) panel discussions in the film and T.V. 
units. I think the inclusion of these skills in the 
course will add a great deal to the success of the 
program. 

Another addition to the program next year, 
through the efforts of Mr. Donn McCafferty, is a 
humanities Program in the Performing Arts for 
Students and Teachers at Lincoln Center and in- 
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school performances of selected programs by 
Lincoln Center performers. 

In retrospect, J feel that the program has been 
highly experimental this year. However, from our 
successes and failures this year, we should have 
a solid program for the tenth grade coll .ge-bound 
students next year. 

Participating Schools 

Sister Dolores Burke, Rice Memorial High School 
Edward Darling, Fair Haven High School 
Beverly Devino, Milton High School 
Charity Greenwood, Champlain Valley Union High 
School 

Joseph Laiacona, Vergennes High School 
Leonard Nadeau, Rutland High School 
Heather Scofield, Burlington High School 
Jean Watson, Spaulding High School 
Frank Wilbur, Spaulding High School 
Film Bibliography 

Citizen Kane , R-K-O, 119 min., Films Incorporated 
($35). 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame , Universal, 114 min., 
Films Incorporated ($29). 

M.G.M.’s Big Parade of Comedy , M.G.M., 109 min., 
Films Incorporated ($22). 



The Quiet Man, Republic, 129 min., Films Incor- 
porated ($35). 

Roman Holiday, Paramount, 118 min., Films Incor- 
porated ($29). 

The Slender Thread, Paramount, 100 min., Films In- 
corporated ($35). 
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THE NINTH GRADE AND MEDIA 

by 

JEAN MINOTTI and ALISON DAYTON 
Champlain Valley Union High School 



The Mass Communication course for ninth 
grade general students at Champlain Valley 
Union High School evolved because the existing 
courses provided them with neither interest, use- 
ful information nor motivation . Our rationale 
for developing our program was that the study 
could be used as a vehicle for achieving in a more 
meaningful way many of the same skills (ability 
to think, listen, read and understand, and express 
oneself effectively both orally and in writing) 
taught in traditional programs. Similarly, it was 
our contention that the students in this group, so 
influenced by and involved with the media, would 
find the study of and creating in the various media 
more meaningful than a literature-centered cur- 
riculum. With these ideas in mind we developed 
our program. 

Our major units included a study of a) what 
communication is and how it operates, b) books, 
c) newspapers, d) magazines, e) advertising, f) 
records/radio/tapes, g) television, and h) film. 

We began this year with a brief orientation to 
the program and arrived at a useful definition of 
communication as being a sharing or exchange 
of ideas and feelings. We used the Shannon-Wea- 
ver diagram as a key to understanding the differ- 
ence between intended and received meanings. 
We found this a brief, but necessary and impor- 
tant, unit. 

Immediately following this introduction was a 
unit on books in which we read Shane as a means 
to explore narration and structure, as well as to 
gain insight into the book’s meaning. We also 
investigated how a book is written, printed, and 
published. Techniques used included reading the 
blurbs on the cover and the first page, followed 
by the writing of a paper attempting to anticipate 
what the book might concern and how it would 
end. We also tried rewriting from a different point 
of view. A week was devoted to silent in-class 
reading, followed by class discussion and panel 
work. Shane proved to be an excellent choice for 
these students, both in terms of reading level and 
interest value. A follow-up with the movie version 
of Shane was extremely successful, and although 
the film was shown after school (3:00-4:30) al- 
most every student stayed to see and enjoy it. We 



compared and contrasted the two media and tried 
to suggest why the differences exist. A field trip 
to Queen City Printers Inc. and talks by Dr. 
Manchel on the writing of Movies and How They 
are Made and by Mrs. Ripley Quinby on literary 
agents helped give the students further knowledge 
about the work and effort involved in the creation 
of a book. This book unit was followed, later in 
the year, by reading The Sea of Grass, and by 
muck free individualized reading. 

The newspaper unit involved small groups 
creating a newspaper designed to serve a commu- 
nity of their own devising (any year, place, popu- 
lation, etc.). This was done with no previous 
study. Then after the students created, produced, 
and evaluated their fin>L editions, we received 
daily copies of The Burlington Free Press to 
enable us to study slanted writing, the five W’s 
of newspaper writing, and the kinds and puiposes 
of cartoons. This was followed by the creation of 
a second group newspaper and the collecting of 
advertisements to determine the kinds of busi- 
nesses that do advertise in newspapers. A field 
trip to The Burlington Free Press helped indicate 
to the class the magnitude and importance of 
newspaper production. Further, each student was 
provided with a free copy of the paper for a period 
of three weeks. They enjoyed the local daily 
paper, particularly when they could share it with 
their families. 

We expanded the advertising assignment into 
a unit consisting of a) understanding of tech- 
niques and devices used in persuasion, b) analyses 
of advertisements, and c) creating advertisements 
for magazines, radio, and television. We prepared 
several transparencies of magazine ads and used 
the overhead projector for class discovery and 
discussion of techniques. Groups cut out ads from 
magazines to create a bulletin board and then 
wrote analyses of the ads. We used large sheets of 
paper for the creation of their magazine ads, the 
tape recorder for radio, and the video tape re- 
corder for television commercials. This seemed to 
be an enjoyable unit for the students, though we, 
as teachers, felt we went only halfway to our goal. 
Students thought that they studied advertisements 
in order to learn techniques rather than to under- 



stand how to judge, evaluate, and comprehend 
advertising. This limitation was partially olTset by 
individual reports of dishonest advertising as 
found in Consumer Reports , but more work by 
the teachers is still needed on this unit. 

The magazine unit began with the entire class 
reading Life magazine, followed by the study and 
creation of picture essays. Most students chose to 
cut pictures out of magazines } but a few took 
their own photographs. Then the class broke into 
groups and studied a diversified assortment of 
magazines, answering a variety of questions such 
as: for whom is the magazine written, what is its 
purpose, what is your opinion of the magazine, 
would you buy it if you saw it in a store, etc. This 
unit was interesting to the students because we 
read and studied magazines important to them 
(for example, Seventeen , Cycle, Teen, Vermont 
Life, etc.). Studying current issues proved to be 
a valuable motivating factor, and students would 
read silently for days. During the magazine unit, 
we also provided students with copies of last year’s 
La Mancha Magazine . This helped spur great 
interest in creative writing, and it was at this time 
that we worked our hardest on preparing material 
for this year’s magazine. 

We combined a record, radio and tape unit to 
create a listening/ speaking sequence for the stu- 
dents. We listened to records that students brought 
to class in an attempt to discover what and how 
they communicate. We used the tape series Listen 
and Think from Educational Developmental Lab- 
oratories, Inc. and followed the different lessons 
(understanding humor, speaker’s purpose, fore- 
shadowing and climax, etc.) with records that 
demonstrate these lessons (Bill Cosby, speeches 
of John Kennedy, short stories of Edgar Allen 
Poe). We read short stories in class and discussed 
how to eliminate narration to create radio plays. 
The students then chose stories, made plays out of 
them, and taped them. Similarly, we discussed the 
kinds and purposes of interviews, and pairs of 
students prepared radio interviews. They had the 
choice of interviewing someone in the school, or 
pretending to be someone famous and then cre- 
ating a believable interview. Other techniques in- 
cluded listening to radio news and discussing the 
differences from newspaper reporting, changing 
newspaper articles to news reports, having a 
speaker come from a local radio station and then 
taking a field trip to the same station. At the time 
of this writing, we are in the middle of the unit, 
so it is impossible to evaluate it completely. It 
does appear, however, to be both valuable and 
necessary. 



We have planned our film unit to begin with 
slides that demonstrate techniques such as long, 
medium, and close-up shots, followed by practice 
and perfection of these techniques. We will take 
the class outside and take turns with one student 
or a pair cf students doing the actual shooting. 
The rest of the class will hold empty cameras so 
they can at least “pretend” while awaiting their 
turn. We will provide them with pictures to ar- 
range in stories to give them a sense of sequence 
and will show several short films that utilize 
techniques they too can use. We will show films, 
discuss them, and then show them again. We plan 
to create first a class film, and then group films. 
The unit will be climaxed by a “film festival” for 
these three La Mancha classes. 

The year will end with our television unit. We 
will assign each student a television show to dis- 
cuss, and after analysis of commercial television, 
wc will write and produce our own television show 
(including commercials), using the video tape 
recorder. 

The Mass Communications Program for ninth 
grade general students has proved to be a signifi- 
cant experience for both the students and the 
teachers involved. The students really enjoyed 
“creating” their own newspapers, advertisements, 
interviews, etc., and liked to work on projects in 
which they could succeed. Similarly, they bene- 
fited greatly from group work. Although this was 
difficult to initiate and students felt inhibited and 
embarrassed at first, gradually productive working 
groups began to emerge. Some students who 
would not participate in class discussions were 
much more involved in their small group activi- 
ties. Likewise, the benefits of students learning 
from and helping each other were great. Often 
their peers could reach students that we, as 
teachers, were unable to help or motivate. 

The field trips helped make these students 
realize they were a “special” class. All looked 
forward to them and felt, for example, that a 
trip to the Free Press plant was much more in- 
formative than studying about it in class. Similar- 
ly, as a result of these trips, other non-La Mancha 
classes often begged to go as well. 

Students also looked forward to films, partic- 
ularly those short enough (10-20 minutes) so 
that we could view, discuss, and then see them 
again, all in the same module. 

Our feelings of success with these students, 
however, are not limited to only our personal 
feelings or opinions. The Guidance Department 
at our school told us that very few of our students 
requested to be transferred to other classes com- 
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pared to students of the same level not involved 
in the Mass Communications Program. 

These successes were not immediate or easily 
achieved, however. Rather, they were brought 
about only by continued work in evaluating, 
organizing, reorganizing, and re-evaluating our 
material. We made several changes in the in- 
dividual units in an attempt to change the orienta- 
tion of the program so that students would pro- 
duce in the different media, rather than merely 
learn about them. Thus they created their own 
newspaper, advertisements, interviews, etc. In 
conjunction with this, we greatly condensed pre- 
viously prepared materials in several units and 
eliminated entirely other material as being (a) of 
too low interest value to these students, (b) too 
difficult for them to read and understand, and (c) 
out-dated. 

We are pleased but not yet satisfied with our 
program. Next year we plan to start the year 
with a week or so of orientation, creative writing, 
and group work, followed immediately by the 
Film unit. Our reasons are twofold: (1) to help 
students realize immediately that this is a “dif- 
ferent” class, to help combat the idea that we are 
“saving the best until last 55 ; and (2) so they will 
be able to utilize film knowledge they acquire in 
evaluating movies that they will see the rest of 
the year. Other plans include devoting more time 
to free reading (perhaps a week per marking 
period) , and providing students with outline plans 
for each unit. These students seem to function 
best when they 1 now exactly where they are going 
and what is expected of them. We also plan to 
save the writing topic, “What a Day Would Be 
Like Without Mass Media,” until the end of the 
year. 

Perhaps the final summation and evaluation 
of the program should be left to the students, one 
of whom said, “This sure is better than English 
class last year.” We hope that it is. We also hope 
that our program will continue to change and im- 
prove and grow. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS AND PRICES 
BOOKS 



Shane 


.60 ea. 


Sea of Grass 


.50 ea. 


Movies and How They Are Made 


3.95 ea. 


When Pictures Began to Move 


3.95 ea. 



MAGAZINES 

(We could not obtain discounts) 
Life 25 copies 



5 copies of each of the following; 
Look 
Seventeen 
Ingenue 
Teen 

Vermont Life 

Nevada 

Ski 

Photography 

Cycle 

Science Digest 
Outdoor Life 
Argosy 
True 



Total— $17.60 

TAPES 

Listen and Think — Level 6 
Educational Development Laboratories 
Huntington, New York 

Total price $97.50 

RECORDS 



Poems and Tales of Edgar Allan Poe (1965) — 
Volume 3, Caedmon $5.95 

Sorry, Wrong Number, Album No. Dell-2, Decca 
Popular music brought in by students 



FILMS WE USED 

from University of Vermont — AV center 
Eye of the Beholder $ 3.65 

A Newspaper Serves Its Community 1 .50 
The Hunter and the Forest 1.65 

from Boston University 

Television Serves Its Community 4.00 
A Communications Model 7.80 

Films Incorporated 

Shane 19.75 

Citizen Kane 35.00 

Mass Media Ministries 

The Magician 10.00 

from Pyramid Film Producers 

Why Man Creates 15.00 

from Swank Pictures, Inc. 

Time of the Horn 7.50 

from Brandon Films 

Carnival 5.00 

Run 12.50 

from New England Telephone 
Alphabet Conspiracy 
from The Ski Rack 
Ski the Outer Limits 



rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

rental 

free 

free 



HANDOUTS WE USED 
Shannon diagram 

CoGiparison of the novel and the film 
Advertising terms and meanings 
Checklist for television 
FIELD TRIPS 

Queen City Printers Inc. 

Burlington Free Press 
Vermont Educational Television 
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THE SCORING OF PAPERS - LA MANCHA 

SOPHOMORES 

or 

THE SECOND-YEAR SLUMP 

by 

ROBERT W. COCHRAN 
University of Vermont 



At this time a year ago, I suggested an am- 
bitious if not indeed elaborate program for meas- 
uring the impact of the La Mancha Project on 
participating students’ ability to write. I recom- 
mended, for instance, that we stretch our tape 
measure across from each student’s 1968 fall 
performance to his 1970 spring performance. I 
also intended to compare not only these extremes 
of his two academic years, but also the means. 
That is, I thought it would be interesting to com- 
pare spring 1969 to fall 1970 and to chuckle 
indulgently over the sharp dip (represented graph- 
ically) in the performance levels of students 
deprived of our expert instruction for so long a 
period as three months of summer vacation. 

And then, with these favorable statistics cun- 
ningly fasnioned into back-patters, we might have 
proceeded, I thought, to an analysis of the prog- 
ress made between last spring and this. That 
progress would have been less dramatic than the 
fall to spring progress because of that same laugh- 
able but predictable summer-induced dip, but it 
would nonetheless have been a record of solid 
achievement. 

But such plans were hatched in the warmth 
of the glow of last year’s happy results. Those 
plans now appear visionary to a degree marvel- 
lously appropriate to a project named La Mancha. 
Let us summarily abandon those year-old 
schemes, then, in the cold grayness of the ashes 
of this year’s debacle, fiasco, disaster (choose a 
word, any word, so long as it smacks of shame 
and ignominy). 

First, I shall announce the chilling results and 
then I shall attempt to fix much of the responsi- 
bility. Finally, I shall suggest possible remedies, 
shamelessly pretending that anyone who could 
so misjudge what this year was to hold in store 
should nonetheless be trusted to provide needed 
cures to return the patient to the health it seemed 
so recently to enjoy. 



Last year, each fall and spring paper was read 
only once; this year every paper was given two 
readings. To lend further reliability, the same two 
readers who read a folder of papers from a given 
school in the fall read the folder from that school 
in the spring. As it turned out, we need not have 
bothered to tighten up our procedures in any 
such diligent fashion. 

In all, 255 students who wrote fall papers also 
wrote in the spring. Of that number, 155 were 
members of La Mancha classes and an even 100 
were members of control groups. These are the 
results: 



Higher combined scores 
in spring 

Lower combined scores 
in spring 

No change in combined 
score 



La Mancha Control 



31 ! 


1 approx ) 

1 20% C 


19 


92 ] 


1 approx / 
1 6C% ( 


40 


32< 


\ approx ( 
1 20% j 


41 



155 100 



How are we to account for the poor spring 
performances of so many? Part of the answer 
probably lies in the season itself. Last year’s 
freshman moaned when asked to write “again” 
for La Mancha measurement. Those same stu- 
dents, now sophomores, were even more out- 
spoken. The simple fact seems to be that kids do 
not accept their elders’ whims either good na- 
turedly or otherwise in these latter days, and espe- 
cially in a springtime of these latter days. 

At least some of us thought that we had a 
good topic for the spring. The fall topic — mass 
media, its influence on violence — had proved too 
sophisticated for some. Students discussed vio- 
lence all right, but often without reference to any 
role which publicity might play in furthering or 
perpetuating it. With the benefit of this experi- 
ence, I framed for the spring a topic which I 
thought would elicit an immediate gut response: 
the judging of a person on the basis of personal 
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grooming or want of grooming. It now appears 
that the topic was either too close to home (and 
school) and thus nothing teen-agers felt they 
could write about “for” adult readers, or it was 
such a tired topic that the students had long since 
spent on it all the passion they intended to. 

What should be tried another year? I have 
received from the teacher-readers some excellent 
suggestions (in one case, a teacher relayed a stu- 
dent’s recommendations). These suggestions in- 
clude 1) asking the students to view and then 
write about a painting or other art object, 2) 
building the writing topics into the year’s reading, 
3) posing for the students some problem situa- 
tion and asking them to write about how they 
would act to solve the problem (the problem 
might be a problem of moral choice), and 4) 
conducting a discussion of the writing topic by the 
entire class, so that students might warm to the 
subject before they began to write. 



Above all, two changes seem to me absolutely 
necessary. First of all, I think the teachers in- 
volved should meet and select the topics. Second, 
whether the topics are built into the year’s course 
of study or not, the writing dates should be so 
neatly woven into the total fabr c of the year’s 
work that the students cannot know when the 
great bird is about to swoop down and collect 
their papers for evaluation. There should be no 
perceptible difference between the paper to be 
read in concert by assembled readers and the 
paper written for the student’s own teacher — no 
difference in paper used, in endorsement of in- 
dicating authorship, in distribution of topic, or 
in inflection of voice or bodily gesture by the 
instructor. 

In short and in sum, I recommend for next 
year a little common-sense sneakiness. For if 
these students, whether La Mancha or control, 
have learned to write better this year, they have 
been remarkably successful in disguising the fact. 
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HISTORY AND LA MANCHA 

by 

RAYMOND DUCHARME 
Smith College 



American education at all levels, elementary, 
secondary, and higher education; American edu- 
cation of all forms, public, private and parochial; 
American education in all settings, rural, subur- 
ban, and urban is in a state of crisis as to survival 
and in a condition of self-doubt and near bank- 
ruptcy as to purpose. Criticism and vigorous at- 
tacks emanate from many sources and segments 
of the public. The nature and content of much of 
the criticism and many of the attacks are not new. 
Historically, public education has suffered in this 
way a number of times in the past. Neither are the 
sources of these criticisms and attacks new phe- 
nomena for the most part. Certain of the criticisms 
and attacks, however, have assumed new forms. 

What is new? The most obvious and the most 
threatening aspect is the intense sense of activism, 
the constant agitation, and the willingness to 
resort to violence. Secondly, and probably equally 
threatening to many, is the new and emerging 
role of students and their involvement in the at- 
tacks on education. 

The cry for relevance resounding throughout 
the land is too critical to be ignored. Granted, 
students frequently are not able to articulate what 
they mean or intend by relevance, especially in 
any positive way. Frequently the meaning of ir- 
relevance comes through loud and clear. Granted, 
one man’s relevance can be another man’s bore- 
dom; and granted, relevance carries a sense of the 
cheap or the transitory for manv, Still, for teachers 
to be purposely irrelevant is for teachers to be 
irresponsible. It is probably fair to assert that 
history and literature teachers, those teachers most 
engaged in the humanities in the secondary 
schools, find themselves confronted by demands 
from students for relevance as much as, if not 
more than, teachers in any other field of discipline 
in the schools. 

This is strange. There is not an area or field 
of study in school that is more pregnant with 
relevance than the humanities. At the same time, 
there is not a portion of the total school curricu- 
lum more misconstrued, more mistaught, more 
cut up and divided, than the humanities. 

It is still true that in many ways colleges and 
universities exert powerful inflences on secondary 



schools. These influences are not as direct as they 
were in the late 19th century and on into the first 
three decades of the 20th century. The Committee 
of Ten Report in 1893 succeeded in mandating 
what was and what was to be the curriculum for 
many generations of high school students. This 
influence and domination have been maintained 
to a considerable degree through college entrance 
examination and college admission requirements. 

The last two or three decades have seen a more 
insidious kind of influence and domination of 
secondary school curriculum by the colleges and 
universities. This is the direct result of the foster- 
ing of intensive academic specialization: special- 
ization by individuals, and here and there spe- 
cialization by institutions. Many high school 
teachers, especially history and literature teachers, 
are prepared by liberal arts colleges. Frequently 
these colleges deny they are actually preparing 
teachers for the schools. However, the main point 
is that the intellectual fare of these students tends 
to reflect the fragmentation of knowledge brought 
about in large part by specialization. Graduates of 
these programs take this fragmented, disjointed 
notion of knowledge with them into the schools as 
teachers. Lacking an intellectual experience of 
their own that is integrative, it is irrational to 
expect them as teachers to be able to function in 
a manner to allow their students to have an 
integrative learning experience. 

History and literature become less than history 
and literature as each is submitted to the scalpel 
of the narrowly trained specialist. A result of this 
over time has been a gradual dehumanization 
of both history and literature, a dehumanization 
of the ideas and content given to students in high 
school classrooms. 

The history of history in this country since the 
turn of the century is illustrative of this process. 
The nature of history up to the end of the 19th 
century was narrative, political history. Much of 
this history was narrowly conceived, parochial, 
and nationalistic, but it did have some redeeming 
virtues. This old-style history was vitally con- 
cerned with the role and place of human beings 
in the past. The new history most of us are familiar 
with has a different nature. Looked at as a whole, 



it is less likely to be narrowly conceived, paro- 
chial, and nationalistic. Many influences have 
caused a broadening of history — so much so that 
for some time now old-fashioned political history 
has been the whipping boy of the profession. 

The most important influences have been: 

1) The professionalization of the historian; 

2) The “new history” of Robinson and Beard — 
social, intellectual, economic, cultural history; 

3) The impact of science and the scientific 
method; 

4) The emphasis on interpretation; 

5) The increasing role of the social sciences — 
and with this the effort to make history a 
social science. 

Each of these has made positive and important 
contributions to history and to a more sophisti- 
cated understanding of the past — but the total 
impact has been less than happy. For too many 
teachers history has become the study of ideas, 
the study of forces, the study of interpretations — 
to the exclusion of the study of man, his institu- 
tions, and society. Most American history text- 
books contain descriptions and analyses of periods 
from the past so sophisticated and full of insight 
that those who lived, worked, and died during 
those periods would not recognize them as their 
time in the past. 

Certainly the study of literature and the study 
of history have much in common. The human 
being, his hopes, successes, fears, failures, powers, 
weaknesses, is at the center of a good deal of 
literature. It may be terribly old fashioned to say 
so, but history consists in large part of the same 
elements. Without the human being as he is, 
there would be no history, there would be no 
reason for history. In the study and teaching of 
literature and of history, we quickly leap from 
the human being to forces — social, economic, 
political, societal, intellectual, and so on. Some 
of this is legitimate; but when the human being 
is completely lost, perhaps it becomes unethical 
and irrational. 

It is precisely here that the humanities — espe- 
cially history and literature — become devoid of 
relevance; the increasing sophistication of tech- 
niques and content removes the probability of 
meaningful identification by the student. History 
and literature have very personal and significant 
things to say to high school students. 

One development of major proportions which 
has been largely ignored is that the monopoly of 
education long held by the public schools has been 
broken up in dramatic fashion. The “trustbuster” 
in this case is not a part of the educational estab- 



lishment; in fact, it is not considered to be in the 
educational enterprise at all by most laymen and 
by too many educators. The trustbuster is the 
mass media. For generations educators put up 
with, and even praised, the theater, radio, selected 
mass circulation magazines, newspapers, the 
dance, art exhibits, and museums as supportive 
apparatus for education. It used to be said that 
these could be considered culturally enriching — 
they were not thought of as competitive. As little 
time ago as in the 1950’s, the only mass media 
artifact that was considered competitive — and of 
course harmful — was the comic book. And I 
guess some people included the “my true ro- 
mance” magazines in the same category. 

This monopoly was broken sometime in the 
1960’s. For different students the breakdown 
occurred at different times. For some it was tele- 
vision, for some it was the new movies, for some 
the new music, for some the new poetry, for some 
the new mass magazines, and for some it was 
drugs. For some it was most if not all of these. 

There has been a second interloper that has 
done its share to break this educational monopoly. 
It took the form of a new kind of activism best 
exemplified by the civil rights movement, the new 
political involvement with the Kennedy phe- 
nomena, the Peace Corps, poverty programs, 
and now student power, black power, the crisis 
of the cities, and the recent surge to problems of 
ecology and environment. It is remarkable how 
little response has come from the schools. There 
are moments when one is ready to believe that 
someone somewhere has hatched a huge con- 
spiracy to insure that all of this must be ignored. 

One major point must be made. There is a 
strong probability that the educatic lal impact or 
payoff for students has been much greater in many 
ways than the educational impact or payoff from 
the formal educational institutions has been for 
students. 

The concentrated emphasis during the past 
decade on cognitive learning has had certain 
detrimental effects on both the teaching of history 
and the teaching of literature. Even before this 
emphasis, too many intelligent and well-prepared 
teachers were able to consider their disciplines 
and their teaching exclusively in intellectual and 
cognitive ways. For many reasons this meant that 
there were only certain legitimate ways for stu- 
dents to learn. The two ways most frequently 
utilized were reading books and listening to 
teacher-talk. Other ways of learning carried — and 
still carry — a sense of illegitimacy, a lack of 
dignity, that is beyond the pale. 
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As a direct consequence, many existing teach- 
ing and learning opportunities were and are 
ignored, put down, and ridiculed. This is particu- 
larly disastrous in the fields of history and litera- 
ture, fields especially concerned with the deeds 
and expressions of human beings. If the study of 
history and literature presumes any effort to un- 
derstand man, to empathize with the human 
condition, to obtain a degree of self-understand- 
ing, to begin to grasp some of the totality of 
human living — then to rely exclusively upon the 
printed or spoken word as the means is optimistic 
and foolish. 

This emphasis on cognitive learning has been 
the supporting base for much of the encourage- 
ment given to inductive teaching, inquiry, and 
discovery learning — especially in history classes. 
In part we have seen the transfer of a teaching- 
learning model from the sciences into other fields. 
A few years ago we heard a great deal about the 
new social studies — in the first place little was 
new — but what the new social studies represent 
is an over-commitment to the rational. The ex- 
pectations for inquiry and discovery as teaching- 
learning strategies were beyond reason. 

In pragmatic terms there are only so many 
kinds or type of history. Everyone is aware of the 
typical categories applied to history: political 
history, economic history, social history, cultural 
history, intellectual history, etc. But let us put 
those aside for our purpose. Rather let us borrow 
from the views of Henry Johnson and Charles A. 
Beard and apply another scheme or frame of 
reference: 

1. History as a reconstruction of a period in the 
past. Here the effort is to deal with what hap- 
pened in that past and to identify what was 



important or significant in the period in its 
own terms. 

2. History as a reconstruction of a period of the 
past with the principal effort to look to the 
future. That is, the identification and study of 
those aspects of that past which shaped the 
future. 

3. History viewed from the present. What hap- 
pened in the past that is of importance now? 

Each of these views of history results in a differ- 
ent kind of history — whether one is writing his- 
tory, teaching history, or studying history. It is 
probably impossible to hold all three frames of 
reference concurrently. Most advocate one over 
the remaining two. 

A second general scheme could be described 
in the following manner: 

1. Whatever happened in the past is history. 

2. History is only those points of the past for 
which we have sources. 

3. History is created by the historian; what the 
historian writes becomes history. 

Again one can adopt one or more of these 
basic “definitions”; the major point is that stu- 
dents encounter little other written history . For 
if what the historian does contribute to the nature 
of history itself matters, then this aspect of his- 
tory should be a part of the students' experience. 

If students are to write history, there are cer- 
tain required skills: research, analytical, evalu- 
ative, and writing skills. Granted, certain aspects 
require judgment, insight, maturity, and imagina- 
tion. Most high school students possess a little 
of each of these characteristics. It is precisely in 
these areas that history and English teachers have 
mutual concerns, purposes, and responsibilities. 
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